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the Man of Lawe's Tale); a translation of
Boethius^s Consolations of Philosophy; the
Complaint of Mars; Troilus and Criseyde;
Wordes to Adam Scriveyn ; The Former Age ;
Fortune. Apart from Troilus and Criseyde and
the poems afterwards used in the Canterbury
Tales, none of these works are of any great
importance in themselves, but in them we see
a steady development in technical skill. The
verse of the Book of the Duchesse is easy and
flowing but not distinguished. The Compleint
unto Pite shows a freedom and boldness in the
use of the French seven-lined stanza which
marks a new departure in English versifica-
tion. Chaucer tries his hand at roundels and
balades, at narrative poetry and love laments,
and the result is that he attains a suppleness
and melody unknown to his predecessors
and unfortunately ignored by his immediate
successors. The music of his verse is not
the least of his contributions to a literature,
whose exponents could placidly remark

And trouthe of metre I sette also a-syde;
For of that art I hadde as tho no guyde
Me to reduce when I went a-wronge :
I toke none hede nouther of shorte nor longe,

Lydgate did not begin to write until after
Chaucer's death, but the lines quoted above